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PREFACE 


The three papers included in this bulletin were pre- 
sented at Indiana University's celebration of the centennial 
of John Dewey's birth. They constitute a thoughtful and sen- 
sitive tribute to a career that has profoundly influenced the 
theory and practice of education. They testify to the contin- 
uance of that influence. 


These papers seek to honor Dewey not by eulogy but by 
critical appraisal grounded in scholarly understanding of his 
work. They speak to us not in terms of cliches and slogans 
but in terms of the interpretation and examination of the 
meaning of Dewey's thought. We should, through them, have an 
enlarged understanding and perspective for considering the 
problems of our time. The need for such perspective is under- 
scored today, for we face not only the imperative call for a 
reconsidered theory of education but also profoundly mistaken 
and distorted images of the thought of John Dewey. 


Harold Rugg, serving as historian for our perspective, 
provides a critical interpretation of Dewey's contribution in 
the context of the intellectual movements of the early 1900's. 
Professor Rugg is uniquely qualified for this task, for not 
only was he intimately involved in the movements of which he 
speaks, but he has over the years been critical of what he 
understands to be a one-sided emphasis in Dewey's educational 
philosophy. Professor Rugg feels that Dewey's educational 
theory ignores the non-conscious, prelinguistic components of 
human experience. Despite Dewey's theory of the aesthetic 
quality of experience, he was not adequately sensitive to 
these wellsprings of the creative art. Not only this, but we 
today are not drawing upon the new knowledge and revolutionary 
conceptions of the behavioral sciences which, as Professor 
Rugg sees it, together with the intuitive way of knowing of 
the creative artist, provide a basis for understanding and pro- 
moting the creative process. Yet Dewey is honored for the 
"magnificent contributions" summarized in the last paragraph 
of Professor Rugg's paper. 


Harry S. Broudy examines Dewey's logical analysis of 
the complete act of thought with an effort, as he says, to 
make clear its power and its limitations not merely as a de- 
scription of scientific method in general but as an inclusive 
judgment about how we should handle life itself. Professor 
Broudy questions some of the basic premises of the pragmatic 
interpretation of inquiry, truth, and knowledge. He finds 
Dewey to have settled for warranted assertions about human ex- 
perience rather than to have achieved a conception of truth as 
a grasp of reality itself, and this settlement is itself unwar- 
ranted. The place of immediate awareness in the act of reflec- 
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tion is overlooked in Dewey's analysis. Furthermore, the con- 
ception of reflection as problem-solving is inadequate in moral 
or value matters, for it provides no substantial postulates for 
value appraisals and decisions; yet these are crucial in moral 
problems where the meaning of the moral aim itself is at stake, 
Also, the moral situation is frequently more a matter of liv- 
ing with a predicament than of solving a problem. Finally, in 
its theory of learning, the logic of problem-solving has cre- 
ated more problems than it has solved, particularly in regard 
to tensions between the instrumental and the intrinsic, between 
the skills of problem-solving and the mastery of the tested 
content in knowledge. 


John S. Brubacher has accepted the task of setting the 
record straight in regard to common and important misinterpre- 
tations of the educational thought of John Dewey. This is a 
vital task in our day, for all of us, particularly school peo- 
ple, are bombarded with accusations and irresponsible pro- 
nouncements claiming to be addressed to the false but official 
philosophy of Deweyism. Professor Brubacher goes directly to 
work on ten selected common misinterpretations, not only cit- 
ing appropriate statements from Dewey's writings but also in- 
terpreting them in the broader historical context of the mean- 
ing of his thought. Each misinterpretation is shown to result 
from careless reading and incomplete study of what Dewey actu- 
ally said. 


The contributions of these papers meet at least three 
basic needs of our time, needs made more imperative because of 
widespread public attitudes toward the study of education. In 
the first place, they bear testimony to a high seriousness and 
integrity in the critical examination of educational theory by 
scholars in this field. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth than the notion that there is no tradition of sustained 
critical-mindedness in the study of education. Those who de- 
plore a current lack of substantial criticism within the study 
of educational theory should come to grips with Professor 
Broudy's paper. Second, these papers make very clear that the 
examination of the premises of an educational theory is not 
merely retrospective. Rather, each of these scholars in his 
own way is addressing the basis for our understanding of the 
tasks that lie ahead. Professor Rugg's concern with a theory 
appropriate to our best knowledge of the creative act exempli- 
fies the forward-looking dimension in contemporary educational 
theory. Third, there is no substitute for thorough and schol- 
arly effort in the foundations of educational theory. Educa- 
tors need continuously to be concerned with the quality of 
understanding that enters into the discussion of educational 
policies and programs. Our best insurance against being mis- 
led by irresponsible and misleading interpretations is to be 
clear as to the premises of our theory. In this regard Profes- 
sor Brubacher's paper should receive wide attention. In mak- 
ing these contributions these scholars do indeed speak to us 
in the spirit of John Dewey. 


Ae Stafford Clayton 


| 
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DEWEY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


The Frontiers of Educational Thought 
in the Early 1900's 


Harold Rugg 


We are asked to appraise John Dewey, the educator, and 
his contemporaries from the perspective provided by the centen- 
nial of his birth. In doing so I would like, with your permis 
sion, to appraise ourselves as men of thought in education, 
using Dewey's magnificent achievements and his curious blind 
spots as object lessons for our own frontier of thought. 


A brief personal note on my credentials may not be out 
of order. I was born the year Dewey's first book was published 
(1886). This was Psychology, a very un-Dewey-like book if 
judged by his creative library after 1896. I was ten (1896) 
when he and his University of Chicago colleagues opened the 
Laboratory School. I entered college (1904) the year he ab- 
ruptly left Chicago and retired permanently from educational 
experimentation to the philosophic cloisters of Columbia. In 
1909-1910 I was witness to the chief indoor sport of my col- 
leagues in a small Illinois college telling jokes about Dewey's 
crazy theories of educating his and other people's children-- 
all of which, by the way, were based on total ignorance of both 
his theories and his practices. I worked with Judd, in Dewey's 
former School of Education at the University of Chicago, from 
1915 to 1920, (Judd continued the tradition that Dewey's 
work was a joke, publicly "getting Dewey's goat" by deriding 

mocracy an ucation ch Kilpatrick dragged out of him 
Piece by piece, for Monroe's new series on education). I was 
a colleague of Dewey at Columbia for twenty years, had close 
fellowship with him in the Teachers College Discussion Group 
for two winters in the 1930's, went to the Union of South 
Africa with him for the New Education Fellowship in 1934, and 
in the middle '30's was a fellow editor of the Social Frontier 
for which he wrote his monthly "John Dewey's Page. ough- 


out this thirty-year period, I learned much from Dewey about 
the psychology of verification, but not about the psychology of 
discovery, and I have been an admirer of his ability to think 
a problem through to its roots (he told me once that he thought 
that was his best capacity). But since my Culture and Educa- 
tion in America (1930), I have been a critic of the curfous 
bIind spots and lopsidedness of his pragmatic experimentalism. 


It is in this personal perspective that I ask you to 
take a close look at Dewey and his contemporaries on the fron- 
tiers of educational thought in the early 1900's and to com- 
pare them with our frontier today. It is important to remember 
that they all grew up in the Great Transition, the profound 
shift in thought that produced the second scientific, techno- 
logical, and social revolutions. In each of these, mighty 
transformations were taking place which imposed rigorous intel- 
lectual demands upon educators, but educators were unaware of 
most of these. During Dewey's fifty creative years (1890 to 
1940) particularly, there were five frontiers of scholarship 
and creative imagination on which new trails were being blazed: 


1. The Social Frontier: The study of man and his 
society, the social foundations of every aspect of the culture. 


2. The Human Frontier: The physiological and psycho- 
logical study of man, his nature and conduct, what is fre- 
quently referred to today as the behavioral sciences. 


3. The Frontier of the Expressive Arts: The study of 
man's esthetic statements of his view of life, and his attempt 


to portray it through every conceivable medium of expression. 


4. The Frontier in Philosophy and Religion: The study 
of man's objects of allegiance, his methods of Inquiry and 


ways of working--the Great Tradition. 


5. The Educational Frontier: The application of the 
Saaaees in the conscious design and construction of a better 
education. 


On the social frontiers of thought in America, Thor- 
stein Veblen, Franz Boas, William I. Thomas, James Harvey 
Robinson, Charles Beard, and Mr. Justice Holmes were blazi 
truly creative paths. In England their counterparts were the 
Fabians and thetr London School--conspicuously John A. Hobson, 
R. He Tawney, Graham Wallas, and the younger Harold Laski; and 
Sherrington in England and Cannon in America were establishing 
the first primary concepts (integration and homeostasis) of an 
infant behavior science. The faint outlines of a new body of 
theory of man, his society, his knowing, and his behaving, was 
being evolved by the joint efforts of these groups. On the 
expressive, esthetic frontier at the beginning of a widespread 
expressional revolution, Louis Sullivan was building the first 
functional organic architecture of America and teaching his 
young assistant Frank Lloyd Wright. Alfred Stieglitz was lead 
ing Marin, O'Keefe, Dove, Strand, and the young painters, sculp- 
tors, and photographers of America in the first beginnings of 
the revolution in modern art. Bourne, Brooks, and Prank, and 
the Seven Arts group were building the first social-literary 
criticism. Eugene O'Neill and the Provincetown and Washington 
Square Players, the Group Theatre, and the Theatre Guild led 
the first creative theatres in America. These were only a few 
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of Dewey's more creative contemporaries from whom foundations 
of educational theory would have to be built. 


A real appraisal of Dewey as pioneer philosopher of the 
educational frontier, therefore, would have to be made in the 
perspective of his relation to these five great foundational 
frontiers, for education draws its primary concepts of curric- 
ulum content, teaching method, and school administration from 
the sciences and the arts of man and from the tested wisdom of 
the ages. It has practically no original, primary concepts of 
its own. It is an art, not a science. To interpret the edu- 
cational frontier, therefore, we must include Dewey's real con- 
temporaries on the other great frontiers of thought and action 
in the early 1900's. If I did not do this I would indeed have 
little of importance, certainly little that would be new, to 
say to you today. 


Dewey's untiring energy was one of the most unique and 
startling things about that apparently frail mm. He used it 
chiefly in exploring the last two of these five frontiers--the 
frontiers in philosophy and education. On the educational 
frontier, Dewey was a creative giant of discovery among many 
puny paraphrasers and verifiers of other people's concepts and 
theories. But, among his contemporary peers on the frontiers 
of philosophical and social, political, economic, behavioral, 
and esthetic thought, he was simply a man of better-than- 
average stature. On some he was out in front, on others he 
lagged far behind. For example, he did not deal with the fron- 
tier in the expressive arts for nearly half a century; his 
first publication (beyond casual references to the matter in 
two or three pages) was Art as Experience, written at the age 
of 74. On the social frontier he did remarkably well, con- 
sidering the fact that before World War I there was no "social 
sciences In School and Society and Child and Curriculum (1899 
to 1902), he made “the axis” oF his new school program the study 
of the changing civilization. And thirty years later, in the 
Great Depression, when we had the rudiments of social founda- 
tions of education, Dewey was our partner and respected mentor 
in the Social Frontier group of eighty picked men from the 
nation's social scientists and social educators. Moreover, 
although there were only the Sherrington-Cannon elements for a 
behavioral science, on the mechanism-organism dichotomy he 
truly pioneered! His organic demolishing of the reflex-arc 
concept in psychology was done as early as 1896] 
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In the technical and intellectual sense there was no 
educational frontier before World War I. Aside from Dewey, 
there was no scientific theory-building (beyond the improvising 
of formal methodology by the McMurry's, et al.), for there was 
very little physiological-psychological science from which a 
theory of teaching and very little social science from which a 
theory of content and social control could be built for 
curriculum-development or school administration. All one 
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could do if he had enthusiasm for education was to improvise, 


largely out of his own head, and that is what most of Dewey's 
contemporaries did. 


On the so-called educational frontier I distinguish be- 
tween two groups of enthusiasts. The first was made up of the 
new "Professors of Education" (see "Pedagogy") led by Nicholas 
Murray Butler (I can hardly refer to him except by his popular 
nickname "Nicholas-Miraculous") and James Earl Russell who, 
together in the 1890's, founded Teachers College at Columbia 
University. The men they gathered together, a score in number, 
literally improvised the first program of teacher education 
between the 1890's and World War I. I knew them all and 
worked with them; that is, all but two or three who had died 
before I left Judd in 1919-1920 and joined the staff of Teach- 
ers College as director of research at the Lincoln School. 
They were De Garmo, Dutton, the two McMurry's (Charles and 
Prank), Russell, Snedden, Monroe, Strayer, and half a dozen 
first improvisors of programs of teaching the various school 
subjects. And there was the brilliant mechanist-Pavlovian, 
Edward Thorndike (in whose department I worked for nine years), 
who created the lopsided educational psychology program that 
has dominated and seriously warped the psychology of the teach 
ers of teachers to this day. There were a score more scattered 
about the country's universities creating departments of the 
new pedagogy (later Schools and Colleges of Education): Hanus 
of Harvard, Meriam of Missouri, Charters of various institu- 
tions, Jessup and Horn of Iowa, Coffman of Minnesota, Elliot 
of Purdue, Terman of Stanford, and Judd and Freeman of Chicago, 
to name only a few well-remembered ones of my somewhat older 
brothers of educational improvisation between 1910 and 1920, 


These men were caught by the current educational band- 
wagon craze of the 1910's--the making of a science of education 
based on quantitative measurement and statistics. I was at 
Illinois ti911 to 1915) and for ten years was an enthusiastic 
member of the group, author of the first book in statistics, 
and president of the Educational Research Association in 1921, 
so I know whereof I speak. The leaders were Judd and Thorn- 
dike; together, between 1905 and 1925, they led us in an orgy 
of fact-finding, surveying, question-blanking, and measuring 
everything in education--learning, curriculum, teaching 
methods, marks and examinations, attainments, intelligence and 
physique, college entrance requirements, and every aspect of 
administration. And it was done almost without benefit of 


eee except, as I said, what they made up out of their own 
eadse 


A whole volume of critical analysis and interpretation 
would be required to deal with them adequately; perhaps you 
will forgive me if I merely say that I did fifty pages on them 
in Foundations for American Education in 1947, and I would 
rather forget them from now on. Judd, whom I knew and admired 
as a potentially great educator, gave himself for thirty years 
to the attempt to develop education as a science, but it was 
largely abortive; at least he got a wider hearing for objective 
methods in education, and that was a contribution. Thorndike, 
drilling into us younger men the slogan that “whatever exists, 


exists in some amount," within the restricting mechanistic 
framework of his orientation, made a considerable contribution 
to the study of animal and human learning, the improvement of 
mental functions by practice, the course and nature of the 
owth curve, the pseudo-problem of "transfer of training," 
ndividual differences, and mental work and fatigue. 


Looking at these particular contemporaries of Dewey, 
whom I left soon after the somersaulting impact of World War I 
upon me, I would say that Dewey calmly paid no attention to 
them. 
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But he did pay close attention to the work of another 
major group of evangelists of freedom and the active life in 
education, who, between the two World Wars, literally leavened 
the life of the American public schools. I refer to what I 
came to call, in the 1920's, the Child-Centered School move- 
ment. It was launched by Francis Parker at Quincy, Massachu- 
settes, in the 1870's and developed in his great Englewood 
Practice School at Chicago in the 1880's and 1890's. This was 
followed by Dewey's Laboratory School in Chicago from 1896 to 
1904. Parker--"The Colonel” as he was affectionately called 
by the thousands who mew and loved him--was the great evange- 
list of the new education of our times, and his Practice 
School was the educational Mecca for educators around the 
world. John Dewey, his close friend, called him the "Father 
of Progressive Education." Parker said Dewey was really that, 
for Dewey did what he, Parker, could not do--he had written 
the theory that would serve as the true basis of the "Progres- 
sive" reconstruction of the American school program. Events 
of the fifty years have borne him out. 


Just before and immediately after World War I, young 
parents who were determined to have good schools for their 
children and to have creative, dedicated teachers built fifty 
examples of better schools across the United States. (A few 
like-minded souls were doing a somewhat comparable thing in 
Europe, and even in far-away and isolated Japan.) I remind 
you of only a few of them: in 1901 the F. W. Parker School 
of Chicago had been created by Flora Cooke, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
and sixteen teachers from the Practice School. In 1907 
Marietta Johnson's ("single tax") School of Organic Education 
opened at Fairhope, Alabama. Between 1912 and 1915, during 
the years of Woodrow Wilson's "new freedom," the various "Park" 
schools were established: Miss Pratt's Play School (City and 
Country, 1913, and Walden, 1915) in New York; Shady Hill in 
Cambridge (1915); Oak Lane in Philadelphia (1916); and Lincoln 
School at Teachers College (1917). In the winter of 1918-1919 
a dozen of these child-centered schools satisfied their per- 
sonal needs for the exchange of ideas by creating the Progres- 
sive Education Association. It soon became the national forum 
of discussion for teachers, parents, and other citizens, which 
led, in the next twenty years, to the building of a new and 


(I use the word advisedly) "Progressive" educational opinion 
throughout the United States. 


Tremendous social forces had helped to bring these 
schools to life: the widespread molding power of the social 
and functional climate of opinion at the turn of the century; 
the growing acceptance of the controversial evolutionary views 
of man and his nature; the vague beginnings of the vast shift 
from mechanistic to organismic views of the living creature; 
the influence of newer developments in European psychology, 
especially of Janet and French psychopathology, Freud and psy- 
choanalysis, German Gestalt psychology, and the British sta- 
tistical method; an inter-Atlantic mood of indigenous creative 
expression that gripped all the arts and technologies; and a 
vast discontent with the formal, regimented public schools. 


There were two teachers of teachers who were students 
and followers of Dewey who freed themselves from the blinders 
of conformist Americanism and education and became the teach- 
ers and interpreters of the movement led by Dewey. These were 
William Heard Kilpatrick, now 88 years old, professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1908 to 1938; and Boyd 
Henry Bode, professor at the University of Illinois and Ohio 
State University, 1909 to 1944. For fifty years these older 
brothers of ours were interpreters of Dewey's theories, never 
designers of new ones. Aside from myself, if I remember cor- 
rectly, they were the only professors of education who vigor- 
ously aligned themselves with the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. The others were sceptical and afraid. I was on the 
P.E.A. Board from the middle '20's until post-World War II 
years. Bode and I served together on its Eight-Year Commis- 
sion in the 1930's, 


It was these"progressive’ directors and teachers who 
first put the Dewey theory of the elementary school into prac- 
tice, for most public schools were deaf to, in fact scornful 
of, the movement until well into the years of the Great Depres- 
sion. Under McCarthyism, they became scared to death of it! 
The chief Sr yetige of that theory are commonplaces today. 

If we should ask ourselves what the most significant achieve- 
ments of the "progressive" schools have been, I think our 
answer would be that they leavened the life of the school 

they made substantial beginnings In the social studies and the 
natural sciences, and they brought the artist-teacher into the 
schools. Today, largely as a result of the insight, courage, 
and persistence of hundreds of educational leaders and thou- 
sands of teachers, one can see in the modernized elementary 
classrooms of the country the product of a widespread trans- 
formation in the life of the schools. 


First, they are marked by an active life, by little 
yogi aenes Tistening to orders. The children are making and 
doing, building things, reading voluminously, discussing prob- 
lems based in their research, going out into the community on 
guided observation trips, creating their own statements of life 
as they see it. These schools are truly activity schools, even 
the post-war McCarthy-generated social hysteria and fear has 
not retarded their development. 
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Second, the democratic concepts of freedom and equality 
are everywhere in evidence. As Dewey preached sixty years ago 
the legs and larynxes of the children have been freed for 
physical movement and for the children to say what they think, 
their way. The question-and-answer recitation is giving way 
in the best public schools to individual study and the discus~ 
sion group, to the round-table conference and interchange of 
ideas; self-government is learned by governing, and discipline 
by self-discipline under guidance. 


Third, these are work schools based on the high-pitched 
motive power of interest; the curriculum is constantly revised 
on the needs as well as interests of the children. Creative 
work periods, vigorous open forums, and group conferences are 
taking the place of the memoriter-learning of school subjects 
and textbooks. 


Fourth, as Dewey developed his theory around the art of 
problem-solving thinking, so these schools built their programs 
of work around problems and practice in thinking-out solutions, 
His chief concern was to clarify the scientific method of in- 
quiry, the nub of which is the problem. Studying the develop- 
ment of child 1ife In the sabsols- he centered upon the condi- 
tions of growth, finding them in (1) freedom for the child to 
investigate and experiment, and (2) choice of school experi- 
ences to fit the changing interests, attitudes, and capacities 
of the three stages of growth through which the child passes 
from infancy to adolescence. Under Dewey's impetus, the new 
school is learning to ask the pupil the revolutionary question, 
simple but subtle: "What do you think?" 


Fifth, the crux of the curriculum design in the labora- 
tory school was the invention of new solutions to the problem 
of subject matter. School was conceived as a community and a 
home; the axis of the program was the social occupations of 
peoples and the study of civilizations. 


Sixth, in the authoritarian school systems around the 
earth today, the minister and administrator make the curricu- 
lum and give it to the teachers who give it to the pupils, and 
the pupils learn it by heart. In these new democratic schools, 
the teachers, with the leadership of the administrators, make 
the over-all structure of the curriculum, but the day-by-day 
work of the school and of the classes involves the planning of 
the pupils as well as the teachers. Every day's work involves 
even the littlest children in frequent group discussion with 
the teacher. 


Seventh, there was one other great conception which 
they also brought to the point of achievement: they saw that 
the artist-teacher, the key to creative education, could be 
found only in the practicing creative artist. "If you would 
have a child write," they said, "bring him to a teacher who is 
a novelist or a poet.” "If you would have him make music, set 


an expressive musician to teach him, not a pedagogue of music," 
So with each of the expressive media. It was in this manner 
that the conception of artist-teacher was added to that of 
master teacher, a twofold concept--first, the practicing crea- 


tive artist who, having passed the expressive precesses through 
his body, knows what expression is, as Dewey once said, "inter 
prety f- in its own terms"; and second, the master teacher, "one 
who is sensitive to the needs of expression in another, alert 
to the task of drawing out his statement-making originality, 
and aware of the role of rigorous technical mastery." Because 
he is creative, both as artist and teacher, we call him "art- 
ist teacher." Thus, by carrying out their revolutionary ideas, 
these teachers brought about the creative renaissance in the 
schools. They drastically altered the daily program, setting 
aside creative work periods, building studios into the plant, 
and developing the integrated study of the arts, both through 
the personal expression of the children and through the close 
integration of the arts with the social studies. By the late 
poe pene thousands of teachers were working this way with their 
c ne. 


There were other basic principles in Dewey's new theory. 
However, my remaining time is precious, and since these too are 
well-known, I shall devote it to an analysis which will touch 
ourselves today more deeply. 


There is no question that what we now call the Dewey 
Laboratory School was, from 1896 to 1904, one of the world's 
great educational experiments. It is to be regretted that no 
systematic and critical appraisal of its results has been made. 
While his school stirred a storm of protest and controversy 
and aroused thousands of school leaders throughout the Western 
world, it was, with Parker's famous Practice School, one of 
the two chief forces in educational reconstruction of those 
early years. 
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I have hinted at a definite split in basic orientation 
between those that I have come to call Butler's men (most of 
the pre-World War I educationalists and nearly all of the pro- 
fessors of the liberal arts) and Dewey's men of the "progres- 
sive" turn of mind, and Veblen, Thomas, Boas, and the other 
frontiersmen of the behavioral sciences. I need to define 
this split more sharply for it is the basic cleavage that has 
divided all of us duri our times and has today helped to 
bring down upon the professors of education the scornful de- 
nunciation of both lay and academic critics. 


Dewey and his contemporaries not only grew up at the 
very beginning of the great transition between the first and 
second intellectual revolutions, they were assailed by a sharp 
opposition in orientation in Western thought and feeling. This 
was a division between a conservative and overwhelming majority 
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opinion and an infinitesimal minority opinion created by a few 
men of thought who had come to question seriously some of the 
accepted ideas and beliefs and were striving to lay bare the 
root factors in the culture. The dominant mass opinion, which 
I have long called the Conforming Way, buttressed the status 
uo; the outlook and values in thought and feeling of the lib- 
eral minority blazed the creative path that in the next forty 
years was to bring about examples of thrilling reconstruction 
in educational point of view and program. 


The fact is that, while all of Dewey's contemporaries 
in these two groups grew up in the same world, they produced 
two dramatically opposite points of view and statements of 
life and education. They were all born just before, during, 
or after the Civil War. Most of them were brought up in the 
Mid-West, a few like Dewey in New England; they were the sec- 
ond generation of a young, industrializing, bustling, laissez- 
faire, success society. They all went to the same schools and 
colleges in the midst of the same stir of industrialization, 
read the same books, studied the same problems of government. 
The keynote was action, expansion, growth. This most dynamic 
state of man's entire history made men of action of these men 
who made the first draft of American teacher education. But 
it also made conformists of them, afraid to rock the boat even 
in still waters. The same culture-molding process in home, 
community, and school made them a part of the great middle 
class, rank-order society, and they accepted it. Going to 
college did not lift them out of the ruts, it merely confirmed 
their acceptance. 


The best single example of their outlook on life and 
education is what the two groups took from the Darwin-Wallace 
theory of evolution, which was the center of a stormy contro- 
versy during the years of their youth. The new professors of 
education, Dewey's contemporaries on that frontier, who were 
improvising the first draft of school and teacher education, 
followed Butler, not Dewey, and got from Darwinism only the 
philosophy of "adjustment" and the practice of conformity. 
Here were the foundations of the view that has dominated 
teacher education for the last seventy years--education is to 
transmit the culture, not to criticize it or rebuild it. As 
I used to say to my classes, it is to pass on the culture, not 
to pass on it. But the creative reconstruction, either of 
society or the schools, was all through Dewey and through the 
work of his younger associates of the Social Frontier group 
thirty years later. And it was in Veblen, Robinson, Beard, 
Thomas, Boas--in all the leaders of the Creative Path. 


vi 


This is the positive side, the achievements. I would 
be delinquent to my trust this afternoon, as your educational 
historian of these years, if I did not point at least briefly 
to the other and negative side of the shield, which was re- 
vealed in that other world in which I have spent so much time 
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since 1919. I grew up in the same environment with all of 
Dewey's contemporaries on the educational frontier, although 
a decade and a half later than most of them. I was taught 

by the older ones from 1911 to 1915. I worked on their tech- 
nical committees until World War I. But at its close, from 
being a naive and enthusiastic devotee of their theories and 
practices, I finally met and acknowledged a creative world 
that they apparently never encountered. It was a multi- 
discipline behavioral, social, and esthetic world whose basic. 
concepts were at sharp variance with theirs. Working inter- 
disciplinarily for many years has led me steadily to question 
the blind spots in their sources and what I am convinced is 
the lopsidedness in their orientation and theories, 


I fear that I shall be compelled to generalize find- 
ings far too briefly to be understood; because of time limita- 
tion, it must be without documentation. Suppose I put the 
whole thesis in one compact paragraph. 


It is my thesis, first, that the dominant psychological 
and philosophical theory which is taught prospective teachers 
today and which was formulated by Dewey and his contemporaries 
is based upon the known data of less than half of mind. It is 
based on the alert, conscious, problem-solving part of the 
conscious-nonconscious continuum on which life for all of us 
is lived. As a result, the generation that was brought up on 
such theories and accepted them has ignored almost completely 
the vast nonconscious mind--both the deep unconscious, about 
which we are sure of so little, and the dynamic creative thresh- 
old mind between the two, about which our new discoveries are 
emphatic. It has, therefore, missed the very foundations of 
personality and the creative imagination, the drives, fears, 
and frustrations that motivate and censor our behavior. 


Accompanying this neglect of vital sources of knowledge 
due to the concentration on half of mind is a parallel inade- 
quacy in orientation. Most of the students still look at prob- 
lems from the mechanistic side of the mechanism-organism di- 
chotomy. In the complete act of thought, discovery, the crea- 
tive act, is practically ignored, and all the energy goes into 
the perfection of our reasoning processes of verification. 
Feeling is regarded as irrational, and its great organ, the 
non-verbal gestural act, is ignored while we give all our 
attention to thinking via the word. In fact, everything non- 
verbal is regarded as non-sense, irrational, and is consigned 
to pergpenaseleey (were there time I could cite chapter and 
verse from Russell, Wittgenstein, Carnap and Bode, Childs, 
Hullfish, et al.). We ignore the physiological foundations 
of the body-mind act. We play with the perennial body-mind 
problem as though it were real, still hunting for the inter- 
relations between the separate functions of body and mind, 
still searching for parallelisms and interactions, when, if 
we would look at the genetic studies and the related ones that 
have been available for a full generation, we would see that 
the body-mind problem is a phantom pseudo-problem. We talk 
about personality and orient our theories and studies about it, 
without really getting at its roots in the nonconscious life. 
We ignore the motor determinants of meaning. 
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This is only a hint of the broad-scale questioning that 
is raised by the new multi-discipline studies of the behavioral 
sciences, the arts, and philosophy. It would be absurd to try 
to present even a bill of particulars in my remaining ten min- 
utes. Its adequate documentation would require a year-long 
faculty seminar. Nevertheless, it is important, at this time 
of self-appraisal, that we raise the questions. 


My long life with educational psychologists and phi- 
losophers has convinced me that they have continued to ignore 
both vital sources and viewpoints, because they have been un- 
able to liberate themselves from the two perennial, ensnaring 
dichotomies of thought. The first is the perpetuation of the 
historical dichotomy over mechanistic versus organic explana- 
tions of the universe, the earth, its living creatures, and 
man's life and behavior. Through the years of my search for 
the hidden explanation of the flash of insight, the real key 
to understanding the nature of knowing and the sources of 
knowledge has been the recognition of the great mechanism- 
organism dichotomy that has divided men of thought throughout 
Western intellectual history. But on this issue, Dewey and 
his followers seem to me to be on the side of the angels; they 
have freed themselves from mechanistic views. 
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But the story is very different with respect to the 
other great dichotomy that has bedevilled men's minds through- 
out the ages. This is the deep split over the ways of knowing. 
Recent studies have confirmed those of many preceding years 
that there are two indispensable approaches to knowing, not 
one as the pragmatists, experimentalists, and positivists have 
always insisted. There is the intuitive way of inside identi- 
fication, whether it be that of man as artist or that of his 
hypothesizing brother of science and philosophy. This is the 
East's "great doctine” of Tao, that is confirmed by the intui- 
tive way of Western artists and philosophers of organism and 
the scientific psychiatric research of thirty years. As Dewey 
himself used to say, there is a way of knowing a man, a child, 
or an object internally, in its own terms. He always seemed 
at that point to be accepting the intuitive approach, but I 
have never been sure because he referred to it so seldom and 
said so little about it. The other approach is the West's 
characteristic scientific way of knowing an object by observ- 
ing it from the outside, utilizing modern man's best instru- 
ments of observation, measurement and interpretation, to which 


reed and his followers devoted their entire professional 
VOSe 


I am really speaking more about Dewey's contemporaries 
and his immediate disciples than about Dewey. We should not 
hold him responsible for all of these blind spots, for many of 
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them were revealed by the discoveries of the second revolution 
in the behavioral sciences after 19350. I do not forget that 
Dewey's basic theory-building was done in the first third of 
the century when he was between forty and seventy, and that 
the content and form of his theory necessarily reflected the 
cultural impact of the times in which he made it. He was pre- 
automation, pre-social science, pre-Hans Berger, pre-Cybernetics 
and feedback, pre-multidiscipline research in the behavioral 
sciences. He was pre-Kubie--that is, before the revision of 
the classical Freudian psychoanalysis of the nonconscious mind 
had been made by substantial research psychiatrists. While he 
lived his working life in the period of the second scientific 
revolution (from Maxwell to Einstein and Planck), his best 
work was done before the body-mind problem was really shown to 
be a phantom. 


But we should hold Dewey's younger contemporaries in 
educational psychology and philosophy responsible for devoting 
themselves all their lives to the conscious mind, to the scien- 
tific way of inquiry; for ignoring--yes, even denying--the 
existence of the intuitive way of inside identification; for 
greatly minimizing creative discovery and devoting themselves 
solely to problem-solving verification; for paying little 
attention to non-verbal gestural feeling, most of them giving 
all of their energy to verbal thought; and for largely ignor- 
ing imagery and the basic motor determinants of meaning. 


A vast range of new sources was being opened up and 
analyzed in Dewey's days of creative maturity--1900 to 1930. 
The exploration of the nonconscious from James, Janet, and 
Preud to Kubie was being carried on vigorously and with in- 
creasing objectivity around the world. Bode and Kilpatrick 
ignored it, and Dewey paid little attention to it. The crea- 
tive movement in the expressional arts and the significance of 
the feeling, gestural, nonverbal basis of symbolic thought was 
being vigorously explored by Usener, Donovan, and Wegener be- 
fore 1900, and by Cassirer, Whitehead, et al. after 1920. 
Dewey, Bode, and Kilpatrick ignored it. They listened to Rus- 
sell, Wittgenstein, Carnap, and the builders of the new verbal 
symbolic logic but did not recognize the possibility of an 
equally important nonverbal gestureafeeling symbol. At the 
same moment Susanne Langer, successor of Cassirer and White- 
head in building a feeling symbolism was being eliminated from 
philosophy at Columbia. 
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In short, the student who assays contemporary educa- 
tional theory in the light of the conceptual essence of both 
the behavioral sciences and the tested speculative wisdom of 
the ages can hardly escape the feeling that even today the 
trained students who are working at the problem of a theory of 
mind, behavior, and education are ignoring many of the indis- 
pensable archives of man's wisdom and scientific knowledge. 
Equally defeating, they are approaching the unknown nature of 
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the act of human response, for example, with an orientation 
that is so restricted that it bars off possibilities of reach- 
ing its hidden depths. The conclusion is equally inescapable 
that, if we are to dispel the mystery of knowing, creating, and 
communicating, we must draw upon all the sources of knowledge 
and all the approaches to knowing. 


wili 


The major tragedy, I think, is that Dewey's disciples 
have not learned from the half-mind point of view how to build 
a whole-mind orientation. He never succeeded in teaching them 
to do even what he did--namely, to build a theory of education 
by going to the scientific sources of knowledge rather than to 
the conventional philosophies. He did not really convert them 
to draw independently on the revolutionary behavioral sciences 
which were producing startling new conceptions even during his 
mature yearse From their works I can only conclude that theo- 
retical efforts devoted only to the scientific method of in- 
quiry, to the dogma of the open mind and the open universe to 
which Bode, Kilpatrick, Childs, et al. have been completely 
committed, have not produced in the second generation men who 
can do more than study method. This, it seems to me, is the 
great besetting limitation of the theory. Such a theory pro- 
duces young men who quote Dewey instead of doing more than 
Dewey did. Today there is far too much quoting and not enough 


pioneering on the mid-century frontiers of the sciences and 
arts of men. 


.@ 


This, far too brief to be clear, I fear, is my appraisal 
of Mr. Dewey and his contemporaries on the educational frontier 
of our times. For his magnificent contributions of the years 
of the early 1900's, I can do no better than repeat my summing 
up on the occasion of two of Mr. Dewey's ninetieth birthday 
celebrations. 


To John Dewey: 


- Leading interpreter in our times of the doctrine of 
growth through the personal reconstruction of experience. 


- Founder of the first laboratory school to be based upon 
a designed theory of human nature, behavior, and knowing, 
and chief intellectual force in the building of the new 
education. 


- Pioneer in bringing about two profound shifts in thought-- 
from the doctrine of authority to the doctrine of experi- 
ence, and from mechanical to organic explanations of the 
universe, human beings, and their culture. 
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- Clarifier of the social psychology of the human act. 

- Author of a great library on the scientific method of 
inquiry, and of the role of intelligence and of problem- 
solving thinking in modern behavior. 

- Master of the integrity of thought and behavior. 


- One of the few leaders who succeeded in keeping his bal- 
ance in the midst of world-wide social hysteria. 


His long life was an inspiration to the teachers of 
the nation. 


| 

| 
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DEWEY'S ANALYSIS OF THE ACT OF THOUGHT 


A Critical Appraisal of the Pragmatic 
Theory of Problem Solving 


by 
Harry S. Broudy 


Analyses of thought and of scientific method are not 
uncommon in the history of philosophy, but none of them in our 
time has aroused so much educational controversy as has that 
of John Dewey. 


Without trying to probe for the causes of this phenome- 
non, may I put forward the hypothesis that, because of a 
variety of circumstances, Dewey's work was perceived as an- 
nouncing great and good news (kerygme) This message pro- 
claimed that a turning point in human history was at hand 
(kairos) during which a promise would be fulfilled and an 
emancipation accomplished. 


The promise was that man, by use of science and scien- 
tific method, could weave his own destiny. Life henceforth 
need not be a tale told by an idiot, all sound and fury, but 
rather an intelligent transformation of man and his environ- 
ment toward greater happiness. 


The emancipation goes with the promise, but must pre- 
cede it. Old beliefs, old values, old institutions must be 
examined and, if they cannot receive a clean bill of health 
from science, must be rejected. This is a hard, dangerous 
program, with great risks and even greater prospects. Is it 
any wonder that, at the close of a century filled with the 
tumult of industry and expansion, Dewey's message stirred the 
imagination and disturbed the thinking of those who were to 
live out their lives in the century about to begin? 


As we enter the last four decades of that century, it 
is obvious that the promise was not an empty one, but that 
neither the promise nor the emancipation has come about as 
many of us would have wished. The divisions and hatred and 
exclusions that Dewey deplored are still with us--politically, 
socially, economically, and educationally. 


In this paper I propose to examine the act of thought, 
or scientific method, or problem solving, in the hope of making 
clear both its great power and its limitations as a formula 
for the reconstruction of philosophy, society, and the indi- 
vidual; in short, a prescription for life itself. This exami- 
nation may disclose why this prescription, so successful in 
many ways, has nevertheless not produced the consequences en- 
visioned for it. 


The Complete Act of Thought in Science 


Dewey says: 


The two limits of every unit of thinking are a 
perplexed, troubled, or confused situation at the be- 
ginning and a cleared-up, unified, resolved situation 
at the close. The first of these situations may be 
called gegen pt It sets the problem to be solved; 
out of grows the question that reflection has to 
answer. In the final situation the doubt has been dis- 
pelled; the situation is postereflective; there results 
a direct experience of mastery, satisfaction, enjoyment. 
Here, fhen, are the limits within which reflection 
falls. 


In between, Dewey goes on to say, are included: (1) 
suggestions, (2) an intellectualizing of the felt difficulty 
into a problem to be solved, (3) the use of suggestions as 
guiding Ideas or hypotheses, (4) the mental elaboration of the 


idea, and (5) testing the hypothesis by overt or imaginative 
action. 


In the intermediate course of transition and 
transformation of the indeterminate situation [pre- 
reflective situation] discourse through use of symbols 
is employed as means--propositions, or terms and the 
relations between them, are intrinsically involved. 


Yet discourse is not the whole of inquiry, because in 
"inquiry a deliberate operation intervenes: first, to select 
the conditions that are operative, and secondly, to institute 
the new conditions which interact with the old ones."5 


In what sense does the act of inquiry give us knowl- 
edge? Consider an inquiry that in recent years has not been 
uncommon in nuclear science. 


lpewey, John, How We Think, p. 106. 
2pewey, John, Logic, p. 105. 


SIbid., p. 289. Emmanuel G. Mesthene makes a cogent point in 
his article "The Role of Language in the Philosophy of 
John Dewey" (Philosophical and Phenomenological Research 
19:4, 511-517, June, 1959) that It fs language t 
makes us think because it is by means of discourse that 
the indeterminate situation becomes determinate. Yet 
it would seem that "to institute the new conditions thet 
would interact with the old ones" need not always be a 
matter of discourse; indeed, the testing of hypotheses 

by overt action is, whenever possible, to be preferred. 
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It is a fundamental principle or postulate of physical 
science that the energy on one side of the equation describing 
a reaction must equal the energy on the other. Suppose a 
scientist finds that the sides of an energy equation do not 
balance. Here is a perplexing situation. We can expect that 
he will now observe the reaction more closely, check instru- 
ment readings and calculations, and have them rechecked by his 
colleagues. 


If the examination fails to disclose errors of proce- 
dure, 1.¢., if his observations do not clear up the puzzle, he 
must either discard the principle of energy balance or he must 
account for the loss in terms of that principle. 


There are crucial periods in the intellectual history 
of man when a fundamental principle is discarded, but it is 
the last rather than an early resort. Instead, the scientist 
will rack his brains and the knowledge of the field to make 
his data consistent with the principle. Now it may occur to 
him or a colleague that perhaps the lost energy has been used 
to form a new particle. If this possibility Thypothesis) is 
not completely absurd, although once it might have seemed so, 
the scientist will try to verify the guess. He will cast 
about for some means to detect the presence of the new parti- 
cle, @.g-, by tracing its path in a cloud chamber. By combin- 
ing known principles of chemistry and physics with his knowl- 
edge of apparatus, he arrives at the hypothesis: If I carry 
on the reaction under these conditions, there ought to be a 
track of this dimension traveling in this direction in this 
cloud chamber. Let us suppose that our scientist performed 
the experiment and happily confirmed his hypothesis. 


The scientist is now warranted in saying that a new 
particle was formed during the reaction because there is evi- 
dence for saying so. The scientist might have arrived at this 
conclusion by intuition or in a dream, or under the influence 
of drugs, but then it would not have been a warranted asser- 
tion, > ape there would have been no authority to issue the 
warrant. 


Logically, the scientist believes his hypothesis to be 
probable because it accounts for or explains the facts better 
than any other, e.g., that his instruments were faulty or that 
the postulate of energy balance no longer holds. But, inas- 
much as the hypothesis is the conclusion of a long chain of 


reasoning, all the principles and generalizations involved are 
also strengthened. 


Psychologically, verification provides an overwhelmi 
conviction that the hypothesis cannot be false, for we find it 
almost impossible to imagine how the prediction would have 
come true apart from the truth of the hypothesis. Yet imagine 
it we can, for, unlikely as it seems, it might have come about 
through a coincidence or for reasons we cannot now discern. 


If, however, we could assert that the nature of X is to 


be a Y, then if anything could une be identified as 
an X, it would certainly be a Y. octrine of infima 
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species made it possible for Aristotle to hope for certainty 
in propositions about living organisms. Definitions of matter 
and motion would lead to certainty for principles in physics, 
and a fixed human nature would provide a source for certainty 
in statements about the good life. 


Certain fundamental principles in these areas, it was 
held, could be intuited as self-evident, and by sense percep- 
tion certain parts of our world could be identified as members 
of a class or as having the properties of a class. Such prin- 
ciples as the end being more important than the means, the 
actual being prior to the potential, the laws of logic, and 
the principle of causation and sufficient reason were taken as 
self-evident. Mistakes in classification could be made, of 
course, but, because sense perception was basically veridical, 
such mistakes could be corrected. And, if sense experience 
was veridical, then we had to assume that in sense perception 
the mind through abstraction united with the object's sensible 
form, just as via concepts and thought it united itself with 
its meaning, i.e., its intelligible form. 


The Classical search for truth was, as Dewey correctly 
observed, a quest for certainty--a quest for the essences or 
natures of things related to each other logically, so that the 
human mind, if it traveled the right route, would apprehend 
the map of reality itself. 


This hope for certainty modern pragmatism in the per- 
sons of James, Peirce, and Dewey abjured in favor of the kind 
of warranted assertion that enabled men to predict what would 
happen if one did thus and so. How do things behave? not, 
what are their natures? is the proper question for modern 
science. Perhaps, argues the pragmatist, there are no essen- 
tial natures to be discovered and, even if there are, how can 
we compare our statements about them with the objects them- 
selves? Rather than to try to compare our experience of the 
world with the world as it would be apart from our experience, 
the Pragmatist is willing to settle for a comparison of a pre- 
diction of what he will experience under certain conditions 
with the experience that ensues. He is willing to exchange a 
grasping of reality for an efficient control of it, i.e., 
truth for warranted assertion. 


This kind of argument frees man from the fetters of 
traditional philosophy, science, and values and encourages him 
to begin his thinking with particular situations that to him 


seem perplexed, confusing, and indeterminate and to stop when 
they are cleared up. 


Can we really have warranted assertion without making a 
truth claim about reality? Suppose, for example, that there 
were no reality with its own powers and properties. Or, sup- 
pose that these powers and properties changed capriciously 
from moment to moment. The confirmation of a scientist's pre- 
diction would be a first-rate miracle. We would honor him not 
as a scientist but as a magicim or prophet. 


Why is it that we place so much emphasis on verifica- 
tion of our hypotheses? Why not be satisfied with the assur- 
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ance that they are not inconceivable? Why not be satisfied 
with their aesthetic elegance? The real, we say, is not iden- 
tical with the conceivable, as fairy tales demonstrate; nor is 
the aesthetically pleasing a reliable index to the behavior of 
things, as men have learned to their dismay. Scientific method 
is our way of making as sure as we can that our predictions 
will not come true by chance or demons or other fortuitous 
circumstances. But if it is not chance, nor demons, nor for- 
tuitous circumstances, then what does make our predictions 
come true if not the fact that in verification we have proof 
that we have hit a vein of reality? 


Nor does the scientific method dispense with intuition, 
perception, and classification--processes that the classical 
theory of knowledge made central, perhaps too central. At 
every stage of thinking we identify objects as tables, chairs, 
Geiger counters, or last year's hats. Indeed, scientific 
method, far from abandoning classification, may be regarded 
as our most reliable method for discovering reliable and use- 
ful classifications. For example, our fight against cancer 
will achieve a breakthrough once we can be sure of the class 
of disease processes to which it belongs. 


Similarly, the act of reflection to proceed must com- 
bine the flights of inference with the perches of immediate 
awareness. Yet in his preoccupation with the dynamic, rela- 
tional, and reconstructive features of thinking and learning, 
Dewey virtually forgets that without awareness of the situa- 
tion from moment to moment, the thinker thinks of nothing and 
gets nowhere. The persistent denial of cognitive knowledge to 
this immediate awareness means either that it tells us nothing 
or that it does not provide evidence for what it reports. The 
latter is true, but the former is not. As Dewey says: 


Intellectual activity, science, has its phases of 
appreciation as truly as the fine arts. They arise when- 
ever inquiry has reached a close that fulfills the ac- 
tivities and conditions which led up to it. Without 
these phases, sometimes intense, no inquirer would have 


the experiential sign that his inquiry had reached its 
close. 


One does not have to wait until inquiry | reaches a close 
in order to achieve these "experiential signs." The flow of 
inference is always between patterns of concepts or Gestalten. 
Even the relation called implication ties two or more concepts 
together into a Gestalt that is unique and different from the 
Gestalt called contradiction, or cause-effect. These Gestal- 
ten have to be intuited as such or the inference does not even 
get started. Second, the situation that sets off the thinking 
process and the one in which it eventuates have certain charac- 
teristics, e.g., perplexity, clarity, determinateness, inde- 
terminateness, etc., that have to be apprehended directly. 


4tpia., p. 176. 
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Purthermore, at each step of the inquiry, the thinker has to 
judge whether the situation is changing and in what manner. 
Without these signs the act of thought would be directionless. 


Problem Solving and Moral Reflection 


Let us now turn to problem solving in the field of 
value. Much of the influence of Dewey's philosophy stems from 
his claim that there is no fundamental difference between 
achieving warranted assertions about matters of fact and about 
values. Whether we are seeking a probable hypothesis about 
the solar system or about the good life, the act of thought is 
the only reliable formula for warranted assertion. 


What kind of moral knowledge or value knowledge can the 
act of thought provide? Given a situation in which we desire 
something, the act of thought may provide warranted assertions 
as to the means that will achieve it. Given two or more de- 
sires that conflict, the act of thought may point to a reli- 
able way of choosing between them on the basis of the conse- 
quences that follow from each. Thus, what in the pre-reflective 
situation was a valui becomes in the post-reflective situa- 
tion a valuing @ reason, iee., it is transformed into a 
value. 


The parallel to theoretical knowledge is clear. Just 
as awareness without reflection is for Dewey not knowledge, so 
desiring and preferring without reflection is not a value. In 
both types of reflection we deal with data, generalizations, 
hypotheses, and verification. We need never get outside of the 
initial human predicament and the final transformation of it. 


At several points, however, the parallelism is somewhat 
strained. In the first place, what corresponds to the gener- 


aa and principles that guide the inquiry into matters 
of fac 


Presumably in choice situations we rely on generaliza- 
tions about what makes men in general happy, healthy, wise, 
etc. to frame our hypotheses as to what in our particular 
situation will make us happy, healthy, wise, etc. These gen- 
eralizations in an enlightened age will be provided by psychok 
ogy, sociology, and other sciences. 


It is interesting to note that, although we often speak 
of usi the knowledge of the laws of nature to control this 
or operation, we never speak of changing the laws of 
nature. They are not that kind of law. With respect to the 
laws of human nature, matters, so far as pragmatic doctrine 
goes, stand otherwise; there are apparently no laws of human 
nature, because there is no human nature as such. But this 
means there are no generalizations and principles to guide in- 
quiry comparable to those in physical science. The uniformity 
of nature is a postulate the denial of which makes science im- 
possible, and we might conclude that a denial of the uniformity 
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of human nature would make a scientific inquiry into value 
fruitless. 


In the second place, what is the role of verification 
in the moral act of thought? Granted that sometimes the moral 
problem is what to do to achieve a given goal or to decide 
between two courses of proposed action, are there no other 
kinds? Often our moral problem concerns the meaning of a 
moral obligation on our part rather than finding the practice 
it demands. What, for example, does “love thy neighbor" mean? 
This is the moral problem rather than finding the means of 
loving him once we know what this signifies. How does one 
verify the meaning assigned to this phrase, or to democracy, 
or to self-realization? 


An even more serious reservation about the attempt to 
equate moral reflection with factual inquiry comes from the 
Existentialist philosophers of various denominations, who re- 
gard the human predicament as something more than a state of 
temporary perplexity, discontinuity, and indeterminateness,. 
On the contrary, they point out that human existence is dia- 
lectical in nature, a strange mixture of the finite and the 
infinite; poor in power, exalted in aspiration; longing for 
union with the eternal, yet doomed to be estranged from it. 


Consider, by way of example, the human predicament of 
knowing that one will have to die some day. (What Karl Jas- 
pers referred to as a boundary situation. We can be both 
learned and shrewd in finding means for postponing death for 
many human beings and for ourselves. We can even wager with 
the insurance people that we shall die sooner than they expect. 
But until we can contrive existential immortality, we have 
been well counseled to act as if we were to live forever, and 
at the same time as if we were to die tonight. Presumably 
this advice has nothing to do with statistics on longevity or 
public health. It has to do, I take it, with the peculiar 
nature of human existence in which value makes a joke of death 
and death makes a joke of value. To strive as if our exist- 
ence were eternal while never forgetting that death might be 
lurking just outside the door--that is a mode of existence 
that is quite different from the mode of existence we call 
problem solving. There are some predicaments from which the 
only extrication is commitment. Every moment of life is deci- 
sive, because life is not reversible. That we can assume the 
problematic posture is the great human act of defiance, be- 
cause in this stance we do hold up the moment of commitment, 
even though we cannot hold up life itself. 


But how do we make our commitments? And do we really 
make them? How do we make them in an existential situation in 
which the biological urges of others impose life upon us and 
the cultural demands of others shape that life in their own 
image, whatever that may happen to be at the moment? 


This is the predicament of freedom. Is freedom a prob- 
lem to be solved? Is it a search for-means to ends? Is it a 
matter of restoring compatibility to incompatible concepts? 
Is it, for that matter, a predicament from which we are trying 
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to extricate ourselves? Is not freedom our expression for a 
predicament that defines human existence? For to get rid of 
the "ought" that weights so heavily on our hearts, or to get 
rid of the impatience that makes the "ought" unbearable, is to 
get rid of the anchors of the spring that generates the tension 
of human existences 


And what about the predicament of the "ought" itself? 
How does one deal with the tyrannical demands of the better 
and the best in face of our theoretical dubiety about what is 
the better and the best? About all of the predicaments it is, 
of course, possible to think. It is even possible to trace 
their origins and causes, and knowing these it is possible to 
hypothesize cures that would extricate us from these predica- 
ments. One can always try to adjust; one can always try to 
reduce the demands upon oneself to what one can comfortably 
achieve; one can heed the call of the group without question; 
one can indeed fashion a civilization in which strenuousness 
of both body and spirit is enormously relaxed. And perhaps one 
can achieve all this and more by the problem-solving method. 
Yet when all this is done, and I see no reason for abating our 
efforts to do so, there is the suspicion that matters will 
still be as they always have been. For there are some aspects 
of human nature, although not all, that are defined by predice- 
ments rather than by solutions. That is why the problem- 
solving attitude seems so curiously irrelevant to some of 
these predicaments, and why such categories as faith, guilt, 
sacrifice, commitment, courage, and suffering seem so curi- 
ously relevent to them. 


Problem Solving as a Formula for Learning 


Just as problem solving is Dewey's design for discover- 
ing warranted assertions about matters of fact and value, so 
is it the design for learning. Children have their difficul- 
ties and perplexing situations, and if they proceed by problem 
solving procedures they find out what will extricate them, 
they learn. 


Like the scientist the pupil uses data, generalizations, 
hypotheses, and verification. As problem succeeds problem, 
the pupil acquires tested beliefs about his world and his 
choices. In addition, the problem situation demands from the 
pupil open-mindedness, single-mindedness, perseverance, and 
honesty. Scientific method has its own moral code, and its 
use builds character. 


Problem solving when applied collectively to group prob- 
lems becomes the formula for democracy, for choosing both goals 
and the means to achieving them. 


Here, then, we have Dewey's answer to a design for 
learning that had developed for nearly nineteen centuries. It 
had had its high moments and its low ones. At the turn of the 
century the traditional curriculum and its methods were defi- 
nitely on the down side. This was its most serious challenge; 
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a challenge to drill, a challenge to Latin grammar, a challerge 
to the classical languages and literature--in short, a bold 
challenge to the subject-matter curriculum as a pattern for 
general education. 


No doubt Dewey's criticisms were sound. The gap be- 
tween the mind and interest of the child and the subject mat- 
ter had grown too wide, and it was even wider between the 
knowledge the pupil acquired and what he used in coping with 
the predicaments of an industrial social order. 


By and large, whatever real changes have been made in 
American schools can be credited to Dewey's challenge. They 
are either attempts to conform to the Dewey formula or to 
evade the criticisms that it leveled against the traditional 
pattern. Yet curiously the results, though great, have not 
resulted in any wide acceptance of the problem-solving curric- 
ulum. Why not? 


I submit that the slurring over of the immediate and 
the given in the act of thought is again responsible. 


For one thing, it virtually restricted learning to the 
outcomes of problem solving. We learn by problem solving, but 
we also learn by noting, perceiving, and insight. 


Because knowledge already achieved and organized is 
learned by insight, the Dewey formula has had the effect of 
belittling logically organized subject matter. Skills per- 
fected by practice and attitudes formed by conditioning also 
come under the ban, because they are used without thought, 
i.e., without intelligence. Dewey was right, of course. 
Whatever we accept simply as given is taken unintelligently, 
and only an arch traditionalist would regard this sort of 
learning as the end of the educative process. 


Nevertheless, we cannot escape the fact that the given 
is the beginning of the process. Without given knowledge, 
there is nothing to reconstruct; without perfected skill, 
problems requiring skill do not get solved. Without condi- 
tioned attitudes, there is nothing to transform into intelli- 


gent attitudes. Without valuings, there is nothing to be 
evaluated. 


While current critics of Dewey may be wrong in detail, 
they are probably right in sensing the thrust of his attack, 
for they realize that the problem-solving theory of learning 
endangers the privileged position of any content and conse- 


— of the particular content to which the critic is de- 
votvede 


If whatever is relevant to the solution of a problem 
constitutes subject matter, then Dewey's theory would seem to 
reject the systematic study of physics, history, geography, etc. 


I am aware that some followers of Dewey cite his re- 
marks about stages of subject matter in Democracy and Educa- 
tion, Chapter XIV, as evidence that this extreme deduction 
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cannot be drawn, and that Dewey did favor study of organized 
subject matter in a systematic way in the later stages of the 
curriculum. But my reading of this material does not lead me 
to this conclusion. Dewey says: 


To be informed is to be posted; it is to have at 
command the subject matter needed for the effective deal- 
ing with a problem. « « « Informational knowledge... 
is a kind of bridge for mind in its passage from doubt 


to discovery. It has the office of an intellectual mid- 
dleman.> 


As regards science itself, Dewey reiterated his prior 
definition of it as a method of inquiry and testing. Even 
when regarded as a body of organized or systematized knowledge, 
this means only that it is organized in a special way, vize, 


"with specific reference to the successful enterprise of dis- 
covery."6 


On the other hand, he re-emphasized the warning that 
the abstractness of perfected knowledge makes scientific in- 
formation ever "more exposed to the dangers attendant upon 


presenting ready-made subject matter than are other forms of 
information." 


Purther: 


All information and systematized scientific sub- 
ject matter have been worked out under the conditions of 
social life and have been transmitted by social means. 
But this does not prove that all is of equal value for 
the purpose of forming the disposition and supplying 
the equipment of members of present society. The scheme 
of a curriculum must take account of the adaptation of 
studies to the needs of existing community life; .... 
The things which are socially most fundamental, that 
is, which have to do with the experiences in which the 
widest groups share,are the essentials.7 


These quotations do not, it seems to me, indicate any 
real departure by Dewey from the notion that knowledge ought 
to be an outcome of problem solving and a resource for it. 
Therefore, the question arises as to whether systematic knowl- 
edge of a subject is desirable, and, if so, whether the 
problem-solving approach will provide it. 


SDewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 22. 
6Ibid., pp. 223-224. 


7TIbide, pe 225. 


1. If a subject is a logically organized body of con- 
cepts and relations, it is difficult to see how anything short 
of apprehending the total pattern would be satisfactory either 
for the mastery of the subject or for the use of it in problem 
solving. 


2. It is difficult to imagine how a sufficient variety 
of problems could be introduced to make sure that systematic 
mastery ensues. 


3. If it is argued that tests show that pupils using 
the problem approach do no worse on subject matter tests than 
do those studying by the more traditional method, I would re- 
spond that this may show the inefficacy of the traditional 
method rather than the efficacy of the problem-solving approach. 


However, an even more important difficulty confronts the 
problem-solving approach to learning. Generalizations used in 
school problems may come from common sense or from systematic 
bodies of knowledge. If the school problems are confined to 
those that do not go beyond common sense, the school becomes 
superfluous. If, on the other hand, problems require knowl- 
edge from organized subject matter, where is the pupil to get 
this knowledge if he does not study it directly and systemati- 
cally? That he can "raid" a logically-organized subject when 
he needs it is doubtful indeed. 


The same line of argument could be restated for skills 
and attitudes. The “unthinking” efficiency of a skill or an 
attitude is the result of repetition and reinforcement. Prob- 
lem solving must regard only the element in a situation as 
doubtful and to be cleared up through inquiry. It cannot 
doubt everything and test everything in the same act of thought. 
Whatever is used to solve the problem, whether it be a piece 
of information, a conceptual set of relations, a moral convice 
tion, it must be steady and operate uniformly during the 
problem-solving procedure. It is only when the problem does 
not get solved that we go back and put in doubt an element we 
had taken as beyond doubt. Thus, if ina court trial doubt is 
raised about any of the "facts" in the case, @ge, that X signed 
a certain document or whether X is really sane, the major prob- 


lem has to be sidetracked until these subproblems are investi- 
gated. 


Whether problem solving is an adequate account of knowl- 
edge or learning depends on whether we attend to large seg- 
ments of experience or their smaller constituents. What is 
true of problem solving as a process may not be true of each 
of its component parts. The act of relating these components 
is dynamic, flowing, and instrumental, but each component is 
an insight or behavioral unit with a character of its own that 
has to be taken for what it is. 


In both knowing and learning, the intrinsic and the 
given are as strategic as the instrumental and the recon- 
structed. In the appraisal of Dewey's analysis of the act of 
thought, I have tried to point out that the balance between 
these two aspects has been disturbed. This, I believe, has 


resulted in the unhappy conflict between the what of life and 
learning and the how. It has resulted in a cleavage between 
those who regard formal schooling as the time and place for 
the mastery of the tested items in knowledge and value and 
those who believe the school is the place to achieve the habits 
and attitudes of problem solving. To say that we need both is 
to say the obvious, but it is a restatement of the problem 
rather than a solution of it. How to do both in a single 


learning act is still the paramount problem of educational 
method. 


That Dewey himself did not intend to create a new du- 
alism in his zeal to abolish the traditional ones is witnessed 


by his Art as Experience and a passage such as the following 
in Democracy and Bducation: 


As long as any topic makes an immediate appeal, 
it is not necessary to ask what it is good fore... 
Some goods are not good for anything; they are just good. 
Any other notion leads to an absurdity. For we cannot 
stop asking the question about an instrumental good, 
one whose value lies in its being good for something, 
unless there is at some point something intrinsically 
good, good for itself.8 


Perhaps we can add that some items of knowledge are 
also good for no other reasons than that they are true, and 
some skills are good simply because they represent human 
achievements. Sometimes their relation to other goods is 
clear; sometimes not. 


The quest for what is good in itself is enormously fur- 
thered by the act of thought. That it would come to be re- 
garded as an end in itself was perhaps inevitable. Every pro- 
found philosophy is a caricature of the real in that it 
exaggerates the truth it has found. But every profound phi- 
losophy provokes an impulse to correct the caricature. In 
great minds this provocation produces new theory; in lesser 


souls, sound practice. History will record our debt to Dewey 
for both. 


TEN MISUNDERSTANDINGS OF DEWEY'S 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


by 
John S. Brubacher 


No one needs to be reminded of the sharp and voluminous 
criticism to which American education has been subjected dur- 
ing the postwar and overlapping cold war periods. Some of 
this criticism simply grows out of forthright difference of 
opinion. As such it is welcome as part of the democratic pro- 
cess of improving the schools. But some of the criticism re- 
sults from misunderstanding. Here, though critics success- 
fully burn up opposing straw men, the resulting smoke obscures 
rather than illuminates issues. 


In this latter category probably no one has been more 
misunderstood than John Dewey. We need have little concern 
that Dewey's professional peers will be misled by current mis- 
understandings in the press and periodical literature. But we 
should take very seriously misunderstandings lying in the lay 
mind, for it is defenseless against public critics who them- 
selves unwittingly misunderstand Dewey. In view of the way in 
which pedagogical battle lines have been tightened by the anx- 
ieties of the cold war, misapprehensions in the lay mind may 
be quite ominous. Particularly is this true if, as Adler and 
Mayer state in their recent The Revolution in Education, the 
choice between educational philosophies in our schools is not 
a pedagogical but a political question.l Consequently I shall 
seize this moment to try to set the record straight on what 
seem to me ten of the more prominent misunderstandings of 
Dewey's position. 


The first three misconceptions I want to consider are 
very closely related. In fact, they are facets of a common 
complaint, that “progressive education" is too "child centered? 
Prior to the progressive era, education was adult centered. 
The main aim of education was to prepare for adulthood. Child- 
hood was a period to be hurried over as rapidly and with as 
few accidents as possible. The curriculum was selected with 
adult ends in view. And why not? When King Agesilaus of 
ancient Greece was asked what boys should learn in school, he 
replied, what they were going to do as men. What could be 
more sensible in a world where the conventional image of the 


child was formed by viewing an adult through the wrong end of 
a telescope? 


The breakup of the adult monopoly on education began in 
the eighteenth century with the advent of Rousseau, picked up 


ladler, Mortimer J. 
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momentum in the nineteenth century under men like Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, and reached flood tide in the twentieth in the 
"progressive education" movement. While formerly children 
were to be seen and not heard, in the course of the past 150 
years they have increasingly come to be heard as well. Their 
aims are now considered as well as those of adults. Their 
interests are consulted in making up the curriculum. Adults 
now hasten to recognize demands which the variety of children's 
abilities, disclosed by modern psychological research, make on 
the educational process. Freedom rather than uniformity is 
the order of the day. 


The transition from an adult-centered to a child- 
centered education has not occurred easily and without social 
trauma. There are many who, reviewing the results of the pro- 
gressive era, look back with nostalgia to the era preceding. 
They see three related defects in this child-centered school. 
One is a tendency to soft pedagogy which, for another, makes 
progressive education excessively permissive, which, for a 
third, results in an unwarranted relaxation of discipline. 
Each of these shortcomings is laid at Dewey's door. Let us 
commence with the first of these three. 


1. Dewe uilty of "soft pe dagogy." He makes a 
fetish of in wer ° © doubt instruction is more stimulating 
when it is interesting, but Dewey goes overboard on interest. 
If material is not naturally interesting, he sugar-coats it. 
To cater to the child's interests to this extent is to be 
overly sentimental about his education. The adult, whether 
teacher or parent, if he follows Dewey, abdicates his claim 
to greater experience. While no doubt something is to be 
gained from sowing the seeds of spontaneity and voluntarism in 
the kindergarten and grades beyond, Dewey has reaped an educa- 
tional whirlwind. Because the child is too immature for many 
years to really know what he wants, he is likely, thrown on 
his own slender resources, to grasp for the ephemeral, even 
the whimsical. He chooses among his desires, overlooking or 
unaware of the subtle distinction between what is desired and 
what is desirable. As aresult, the impact of Dewey on child 
rearing has been to raise up a generation of children who 
range from lax and easygoing to cantankerous and ill-mannered,. 


It may surprise some, but Dewey is as opposed to this 
distorted notion of interest as are his critics. He is as 
opposed as any to the notion that the curriculum must be con- 
stantly sugar-coated. The trouble with this conception of in- 
terest, says Dewey, is that it is first exaggerated and then 
isolated. Listen to his own words: 


Interest is taken to mean merely the effect of an 
object upon personal advantage or disadvantage, success 
or failure. Separated from any objective development of 
affairs, these are reduced to mere personal states of 
pleasure and pain. Educationally, it then follows that 
to attach importance to interest means to attach some 
feature of seductiveness to material otherwise indiffer- 
ent; to secure attention and effort by offering a bribe 


of pleasure. This procedure is properly stigmatized 
as “soft” pedagogy; as a "soup-kitchen" theory of 
education. 


Furthermore, Dewey repudiates setting the child up as 
sole arbitrator of what is interesting. 


When children are asked in an overt way what they 
want or what they would like to do, they are usually 
forced into a purely artificial state and the result is 
the deliberate creation of an undesirable habit. It is 
the business of the educator to study the tendencies of 
the young so as to be more consciously aware than are 
the children themselves what the latter need and want. 
e « « The pupil also makes an arbitrary imposition on 
himself when, in response to an inquiry as to what he 
would like, he, because of ignorance of underlying and 
enduring tendencies and interest, snatches at some 
accidental affair.5 


2. Dewey is excessively permissive. This complaint is 
obviously a first cousin to the previous one on "soft peda- 
gogye" If the teacher or parent is soft on indulging the 
child's likes and inclinations, it is an easy step to letting 
him do what he wants to do and not requiring him to do that 
for which he has a distaste. In addition, if teachers or par- 
ents have a mystic reverence for the inner development of the 
child, they may feel that it is an unwarranted interference 
with the mysterious workings of nature to direct him against 
her promptings. On the contrary, he must be free to express 
his personality. How else can he be creative? This cult of 
freedom has often made progressive education the butt of humor, 
Perhaps the most repeated story is that of the pupil who asked 
paradoxically, "Must I do what I want to do today?” 


If only Dewey's critics would read him carefully, they 
would see that he would never allow himself to be maneuvered 
into the position of being asked this silly question. Aware 
of the discredit some of his followers were bringing on pro- 
gressive education, Dewey wrote: 


There is a present tendency in so-called advanced 
schools of educational thought . .. to say, in effect, 
let us surround pupils with certain materials, tools, 
appliances, etc., and then let pupils respond to these 
things according to their own desires. Above all let us 
not suggest any end or plan to the students; let us not 


2Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, pe 148, 
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suggest to them what they shall do, for that is an un- 
warranted trespass upon their sacred intellectual 
individuality since the essence of such individuality 
is to set up ends and aims. 


Now such a method is really stupid.* 
Why is it stupid? Because, as Dewey adds: 


Without some guidance from experience these 


(pupils') reactions are almost sure to be casual, 
sporadic and ultimately fatiguing, accompanied by 
nervous strain. Since the teacher has presumably a 
greater background of experience, there is the same 
presumption of the right of a teacher to make sug- 
gestions as to what to do, as there is on the part 
of the head carpenter to suggest to apprentices 
something of what they are to do. 


It is a mistake to think that there is only a limited 


amount of freedom and therefore the more the pupils have the 
less the teacher has. This leads to a purely negative view 
of freedom. As Dewey says in another place: 


to treat such freedom as an end in itself. It 
tends to be destructive of the shared cooperative 
activities which are the normal source of order. But, 
on the other hand, it turns freedom which should be 
positive into something negative. For freedom from 
restriction, the negative side, is to be prized only 
as a means to a freedom which is power: power to 
frame purposes, to judge wisely, to evaluate desires 
by the consequences which will result from acting upon 
them; power to select and order means to carry chosen 
ends into operation.® 


Freedom of outward action is a means to freedom 


of judgment and of power to carry deliberately chosen 
ends into executions . « « 


There can be no greater mistake, aes tu than 
hen 


To clear Dewey's professional skirts of the indictment 


of excessive permissiveness does not mean that there is not a 
clear strain of this kind of thinking in progressive education 
If the critics of American education in general and of pro- 
gressive education in particular want to fasten this indictment 


4Dewey, John, Art and Education, pe 37. 
SLoce cite 


SDewey, John, Experience and Education, p. 76. 
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on the proper parties, they must look elsewhere. I would sug- 
gest that the most immediate progenitors of the notion are 
certain educators who were early influenced by psychoanalysis. 
Noting the neuroses which were likely to develop where social 
conventions crossed strong native drives, these educators tried 
to prevent their occurring by playing down inhibitory conduct. 


But psychoanalysis merely reinforced rather than initi- 
ated the trend toward excessive permissiveness in the school. 
Before the full impact of psychoanalysis was felt in educa- 
tional circles, G. Stanley Hall was lending weight to permis- 
siveness with his doctrine of catharsis. Sympathetic to the 
culture-epoch theory of social development, he held that the 
child necessarily had to complete each epoch. If he did not 
complete one, such as the first one of savagery, the failure 
might return to plague him at some future day. Thus, parent 
or teacher should permit the child to act in an unmannerly or 
boorish way during his early years--those corresponding to 
savagery--30 as to get this kind of behavior out of his sys- 
tem. Obviously such a consciously designed purge or catharsis 
definitely encourages the sort of permissiveness its critics 
deplore. 


Preceding Hall, of course, was Froebel, and before him 
Rousseau. Both of these innovators had a romantic reverence 
for the inner nature of the child. This nature, they believed, 
unfolded according to its own laws. This view enjoined the 
pedagogic rule of permitting nature to have its way. In the 
face of such profound forces, who were parents or teachers to 
interpose their artificial restraints? No wonder Froebel 
picked the garden as his educational analogy. In the Kinder- 

arten children were like plants, with teachers and parents 
merely gardeners. All that the gardener can do is to create 
conditions where the potentialities of the plant are free to 
develop. So, too, parents and teachers will do well to get 

out of the way so that child nature can take its course. 


If contemporary and progressive education are to be in- 
dicted as too permissive, here then are the culprits who 
should be the defendants; certainly not Dewey. 


3. Dewey has weakened discipline. No adult will be 
caught off aot In learning that the aftermath of a "soft 
pedagogy" and a too permissive education is the breakdown of 
discipline. The hedonism of permitting the child to do what 
he wants to do incapacitates him for studying the more solid 
subjects in the curriculum, Instead of persisting along lines 
that exact his perseverance, he inclines to give up in the 
face of obstacles and to try something easier. It requires 
effort to "go against the grain." No doubt, as Dewey says, 
interest will augment effort; but what is needed here, his 
critics say, is willingness to do what one ought to do without 
interest if need be. Pleasant as it is to act under no greater 
duress than that of interest, it is unrealistic to expect life 
outside of school to create no greater strains. No one knows 
how much juvenile delinquency is due to the flabby lack of dis- 
cipline in the schools, but neither is one likely to exonerate 
the Dewey-influenced schools on this score. 
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Again we must point out that Dewey was not unaware of 
the value of "hard" pedagogy. He would have been as dismayed 
as anyone at the movie Blackboard Jungle. Yet he would no 
more approve discipline--cracking down on the "hoods"--as an 
end in itself than he did freedom as an end in itself. 


I am aware of the importance attaching to inhibi- 
tion but mere inhibition is valueless. The only re- 
straint, the only holding in, that is of any worth is 
that which comes through holding powers concentrated on 
some positive end. An end cannot be attained excepting 
as instincts and impulses are kept from discharging at 
random and from running off on side tracks. In keeping 
powers at work upon their relevant ends, thgre is suf- 
ficient opportunity for genuine inhibition. 


A half dozen years later Dewey restated this position 
in what seems to me a classic for brevity and precision. 


A person who is trained to consider his actions, 
to undertake them deliberately, is in so far forth dis- 
ciplined. Add to this ability a power to endure in an 
intelligently chosen course in face of distraction, con- 
fusion, and difficulty, and you have the essence of dis- 
cipline,.8 


It is doubltful whether any of Dewey's critics can 
quarrel with that. 


Yet what Dewey describes here is supremely difficult to 
attain. What he is really driving at is voluntery self- 
discipline. It is relatively easy for the teacher to impose 
an external discipline on his students. But to get them in- 
ternally to impose this discipline upon themselves is a much 
more awesome matter. The adult generation has been very timid, 
even fearsome, throughout the history of education in letting 
the mantle of self-discipline settle on the shoulders of the 
young. No matter how well it is adjusted, it keeps constantly 
slipping off with discouraging degrees of moral calamity. At 
no time in the history of education, however, has there been 
such a widespread attempt to replace external with internal 
discipline as in the "progressive education" of the twentieth 
century. If the moral lapses of the young have been more fre- 
quent, it is understandable. Yet the critics of Dewey have 
unfortunately been more frightened by these lapses than they 
have been inspired by the loftiness of his moral aspiration. 


Dewey, John, Moral Principles in Education, 1909, p. 53. 


Spewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 151. 


4. Dewey's influence on education is anti-intellectual, 
This criticism of Dewey 1 find more difficult to understand 
than almost any other. How can the author of How We Think be 
called an anti-intellectual? It seems as if there must be a 
contradiction in terms here. If there is not a contradiction, 
then there must be some subtle distinction as to who is and 
who is not an intellectual. As nearly as I can make out, the 
intellectuals who reject Dewey as anti-intellectual do so be- 
cause they disagree with him on the role of intelligence. 
Dewey holds that the role of intelligence is instrumental in 
the solution of problems and that knowledge only arises in the 
course of experimental investigation. His critics, on the 
contrary, hold that some knowledge--and very significant knowl- 
edge at that--is possible apart from experimental investiga- 
tion, and furthermore that intelligence and its product, 
knowledge, are ends in and of themselves, The trouble with 
Dewey, they say, is that he is sentimental and utilitarian 
about the role of education. He subordinates intelligence to 
"life adjustment." Rather than have education aim to perfect 


imperfect men, he employs intelligence to make imperfect men 
more comfortable. 


The basic misunderstanding here is not whether Dewey is 
an instrumentalist, which of course he is, but whether being 
so makes him anti-intellectual in his impact on American edu- 
cation. Obviously the critics who dub Dewey anti-intellectual 
really mean that he is "anti" their particular brand of intel- 
lectualism. Unfortunately, however, Dewey's critics have suc- 
ceeded in conveying the impression that Dewey is not just 
"anti" a particular view of intellectualism but is "anti" in- 
tellectualism in general. This creates a gross misconception. 
As a matter of fact, there is ample room for honest difference 
of opinion on what is and what is not intellectual. This 
issue is itself an intellectual problem of no mean proportions, 
Consequently neither side is really justified in appropriating 
the title "intellectual" exclusively to itself, leaving the 


other side to the unflattering and really misleading title of 
"anti-intellectual." 


Furthermore, committed as Dewey is to an instrumental 
theory of knowledge, he is be no means to be outdone by his 
critics on the matter of making intellectual pursuits an end 
in themselves. If he does not pursue knowledge as an end in 


itself, he does conceive the possibility of making investiga- 
tion itself an end. 


So far as this latter interest--the interest in 
discovery or in finding out what happens under given cir- 
cumstances--gains in importance, there develops a third 
type of interest--the distinctively intellectual inter- 
est. Our wording should be carefully noted. The intel- 
lectual interest is not a new thing. . .. But it is 
possible for this intellectual interest to be subordin- 
ate, to be subsidiary, to the accomplishment of a pro- 
cess. But it is also possible for it to become a domi- 
nating interest, so that instead of thinking things out 
and discovering them for the sake of the successful 
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achievement of an activity, we institute the activity 
for the sake of finding out something. Then the dis- 
Sinckively intellectual, or theoretical, interest shows 
itself. 


5. Dewey's pragmatism stresses vocational education 
unduly. However Dewey manages to put an intellectual face on 
hfs Instrumentalism, nonetheless his critics claim that his 
instrumentalism (pragmatism, or experimentalism), left un- 
guarded, has an inescapable gravitational pull toward voca- 
tional education at the expense of general or liberal educa- 
tion. Vocational education is nothing if not practical. So, 
too, instrumentalism is nothing if not pragmatic. From this 
affinity many of Dewey's critics leap to the conclusion that 
pragmatism is uniquely suited to be the philosophy of voca- 
tional education. But, suited to vocational education, it is 
ipso facto unsuited to undergird the more general phases of 
education, especially liberal education. 


As a matter of fact, this is a very narrow view of the 
pragmatic philosophy of education. Of course, pragmatism is 
practical, but in a broad before a narrow sense. Pragmatism 
grew out of an inquiry on how to clarify ideas. Charles 
Peirce's famous proposal was to test ideas by their conse- 
quences in action. This proposal was not made for the market 
place but for ideas wherever met. It was a great misfortune 
that William James accidentally used the language of the mar- 
ket place when he employed the metaphor of "cash value” to 
describe the pragmatic test. It is a colorful and dramatic 
phrase but conveys quite too narrow a conception. Dewey never 
bound himself by it. It made no difference to him whether 
studies were pursued liberally or vocationally; the test of 
their truth or value was the same, their consequences in 
action. His philosophy of education favored neither work-a- 
day nor leisure-time pursuits. Indeed, he strove for a syn- 
thesis rather than an antithesis of these two elements, as 
witness the following: 


If we analyzed more carefully the respective mean 
ings of culture and utility, we might find it easier to 
construct a course of study which should be useful and 
liberal at the same time. Only superstition makes us 
believe that the two are necessarily hostile so that a 
subject is illiberal because it is useful and cultural 
because it is useless. . . . It was natural for Plato to 
deprecate the learning of geometry and arithmetic for 
practical ends, because as a matter of fact the practi- 
cal uses to which they were put were few, lacking in 
content and mostly mercenary in quality. But as their 
social uses have increased and enlarged, their liberal- 
izing or "intellectual" aive and their practical value 
approach the same limit.10 


Dewey, John, Interest and Effort in Education, pp. 81-82. 
1newey, John, Democracy and Education, pp. 302-303. 
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6. Dewey exaggerates the uniqueness of his "activit 
rogram." Among the ftrst to accuse Dewey of lack of origi- 
nality was G. Stanley Hall, Dewey, he implied, incorporated 
the activity notion from his predecessors such as Froebel and 
Rousseau. Both of these men emphasized the importance of phys- 
ical activity in the learning of children. Other critics have 
tried to deflate Dewey's emphasis on activity by asking whether 
the child must be physically active in order to learn. Will 
not mental activity, they query, as where a child is seated 
quietly reading a book, suffice to fulfill the requirement of 
activity? Is not Dewey elaborating the obvious, for, to put 
it ungrammatically, everyone knows the teacher cannot "learn" 
the pupil. Learning, as St. Thomas Aquinas asserted, is some- 
thing the pupil must do for himself. Stated this way, the 
activity concept of learning is as old as Aristotle. In 
writing his famous book on psychology, the latter described 
the "psyche" in dynamic terms. Consequently, it was an easy 
jump for him to conclude that the way to learn to do anything 
is to try to do it. 


On this point of activity, all too many of Dewey's fol- 
lowers as well as his critics misunderstand him. Dewey's 
predecessors advocated an activity theory of learning, usually 
on either metaphysical or psychological grounds. They argued 
from either the metaphysical nature of man or from his psy- 
chological motivation. Probably Dewey would have gone along 
with the conclusions if not the premises of his precedessors. 
But he also went beyond them. He rested his activity program 
on epistemological grounds as well. It has just been said, 
for instance, that the pragmatic test of ideas is their con- 
sequence in action. A further importance of the activity pro- 
gram in the schools, therefore, is to provide just this oppor- 
tunity for testing. Indeed, the pupil learns as he tests! 


There is no such thing as genuine knowledge and 
fruitful understanding (Dewey trenchantly wrote) except 
as the offspring of doing. The analysis and rearrange- 
ment of facts which is indispensable to the growth of 
knowledge and power of explanation and right classifica- 
tion cannot be attained purely mentally--just inside the 
head. Men have to do something to the things when they 
wish to find out something; they have to alter condi- 
tions. This is the lesson of the laboratory method, and 
the lesson all education has to learn,.11l 


But, critics persist, must a person engage in physical 
activity every time he learns? Can he never learn vicariously? 
Must the doctor suffer from disease in order to diagnose it? 
Must youth engage in sin to learn its wages? The common sense 
answer is, of course, one can learn vicariously. But, he must 
remember, it is only vicarious learning that he has learned. 
Only the stupid need more than vicarious learning to realize 
it is not necessary to contract disease to diagnose it. Would 


llinia., pp. 321-322. 
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that the same could be said of vicarious learning about vice! 
A word to the wise should be sufficient, but too often it is 
not. Why is this? I submit that it is because the "word" or 
idea is not entirely clear till acted on. This may be the 
"hard way" to learn, but too often it is the only true way. 


Still persisting with this argument, some critics 
assert further that it is a waste of time to learn well- 
recognized truths in any other than vicarious fashion. Why 
put to the test the already known, they say. Dewey's problem 
method is excellent where outcomes are uncertain, but repeti- 
tious and time-consuming where the outcome is foregone. Now 
it may be conceded at once that there is a large measure of 
truth in this contention. But there is also a subtle measure 
of salt that must be taken to season it. Outcomes may be 
foregone to the adult but not to the child. Should we on this 
account deprive him of the fresh wonder and surprise at the 
consequences which eventuate when he acts on some idea or 
hypothesis the first time? 


Moreover--and here is the subtle point on which mis- 
understanding may arise--just where does the mystery of the 
problem lie? Psychologically in the child's mind? If so, 
then the only need for "learning by doing," as in the labora- 
tory or the shop, is to demonstrate or illustrate the already 
known. But this is not Dewey's view. The mystery of the 
problem lies in the fact that the actual physical situation 
itself is indeterminate! One must act on the physical situa- 
tion and watch what eventuates. Even if it has been acted on 
again and again with a given result, stated in the child's 
textbook, the next instance of “learning by doing" does not so 
much "illustrate" that result as it tests the probability of 
its recurring under novel circumstances of time and place} 


Some critics still are not satisfied. They still think 
that learning can take place without physical activity. For 
example, they are likely to ask, in what ge activity did 
Einstein engage when he learned that E=MC°? Here Dewey states 
his position very carefully. 


Those who are at the stage of learning a problem 
or idea preliminary to more carefully thought out ac- 
tivity may need little perceptible overt activity. But 
the whole cycle of self-activity demands an opportunity 
for investigation and experimentation, for trying out 
one's ideas upon things, Gi scoygring what can be done 
with materials and appliances, 


The period of "little perceptible overt activity" may 
be short or very long as a matter of fact. Einstein was a 
long time coming to his now famous equation. Yet, even after 
he had stated it, the world could not be certain of its truth 
till someone did in actual fact smash an atom. 


12tpid., pe 353. 
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7. Dewey's theory of education is aimless. The origin 
of this misunderstanding is easy to trace. Dewey says in so 
many words that "education has no aims."15 This naturally 
sounds ridiculous. A chink like this in Dewey's armor would 
certainly warrant the earlier indictment that his influence is 
anti-intellectual. But there is a very simple error here. 

The quotation is out of context. The full context of this 
quotation is as follows: 


And it is well to remind ourselves that education 
as such has no aims. Only persons, parents, and teach- 
ers, etc., have aims, not an abstract idea like educa- 
tion. And consequently their purposes are indefinitely 
varied, differing with different children, changing as 
children grow and with the growth of experience on the 
part of the one who teaches. Even the most valid aims 
which can be put in words will, as words, do more harm 
than good unless one recognizes that they are not aims, 
but rather suggestions to educators as to how to observe, 
how to look ahead, and how to choose in liberating and 
directing the energies of the concrete situations in 
which they find themselves.14 


Dewey is really dealing with an important distinction 
here. Far from neglecting or eliminating aims in education, 
he is trying to make them more effective. Just as the student 
must do his own learning, since no one else can do it for him, 
so too Dewey is implying that the student must do his own pur- 
posing. The aims of education are not to be assigned or im- 
posed externally but, rather, formulated internally. Otherwise, 
though the aims may give direction, they may prove abortive 
for failure to enlist the student's enthusiasm arising from 
his sense of their relevancy. It is imperative that autonomy 
rather than autocracy rule in framing and selecting aims. 

"The net conclusion,” to which Dewey comes from the foregoing, 
"is that_acting with an aim is all one with acting intelli- 
gently."15 This statement should emphatically lay at rest 
that Dewey's stand on aims contributes to any general anti- 
intellectualism. 


8. "Growth" as the aim of education is meaningless or, 
at best, confusing. Here we jump from critics who misunder- 
Stand Dewey's education as aimless to those who, recognizing 
that Dewey has aims, regard his principal aim of "growth" as 
meaningless or worse. Even here they do not so much find fault 
with growth as they do with pon BM yardstick of growth. Need 
less to say, they want their children to grow, but how are 
they to know whether children are growing in the right direc- 
tion? Dewey's most often quoted answer to this question is 
very exasperating to his critics. 


*"Ipid., pe 125. 
14Ipid., p. 125, 


15tpid., p. 120. 
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Since in reality there is nothing to which growth 
is relative save more growth, there is nothi to which 
education is subordinate save more education.16 


To the critics this statement is either tautologous or 
meaningless. Unless there is some stable norm whereby growth 
can be measured, they fear our educational standards become no 
better than a vacillating weathercock. 


To try to clarify misunderstanding here, we may start 
with the assumption that it is natural for human energies to 
seek opportunity to assert themselves. Moreover, it gives a 
sense of well-being when these energies achieve release. In- 
deed, we might go so far as to say that the more fully they 
achieve release the better, except that they are not always in 
harmony with each other, some being more inordinate than 
others. To bring about orderly growth it is necessary to take 
a long-range rather than a short-range view of their develop- 
ment. Cancer, for instance, grows rapidly at first but later 
strangles growth altogether. So, too, of educational habits. 
If on balance the long-term effect is to release human capaci- 
ties, the growth is good; if to stunt or throttle them, the 
growth or lack of it is bad. 


But such a yardstick is still too fluctuating for many 
eritics. They must have something permanent and enduring. 
Indeed, given a fixed goal for growth to approximate, they are 
even willing to call themselves progressives, in that they are 
getting closer and closer to some final end. Dewey's view of 
growth and progress is much more radical than that. As if 
sympathetically anticipating the view of his critics, he him- 
self puts some very pointed questions: 


Does not, however, the conception of growth imply 
something final and remote toward which growth is di- 
rected? Must not we conceive of growth as approximation 
to a faraway goal? . . . This question raises some of 
the deepest issues of philosophy. Is the universe static 
or dynamic? Is rest superior to movement as a sign or 
true reality? Is change merely a falling ae | from or 
an approach to something fixed, changeless? s evolu- 
tion a positive thing, a reflex power; or is it_negative, 
due to defect and the effort to pass beyond it?17 


His answer to these questions is clear and unmistakable. 
Yet, while it will clear him of the accusation of meaningless 
statement, it still may not reconcile him to his critics. His 
main point is that: 


16Ibid., p. 62. 


17Dewey, John, Ideals, Aims, and Methods in Education, pp. 7-9 


The conception of — as merely a means of 
reaching something which is superior to growth and be- 
yond it, is a survival of theories of the universe as 
being essentially static. These theories have been 
expelled by the progress of science from our notions of 
nature. Motion, change, process, are fundamental. In 
the last half century these same ideas have been suc- 
cessfully applied to the life and structure of living 
things, plants and animals. The moral sciences, to 
which education belongs, have become the last refuge 

of ideas which have lost their intellectual repute 
elsewhere. The scientific presumption is working 
against them everywhere.1& 


9. Dewey's educational philosophy is irreligious. 
Usually no one claims that Dewey is aptiorelighous a his edu- 
cational views. It is just that he almost completely neglects 
religion in his educational writings that irks his critics, 
The same cannot be said for morality. On this phase of edu- 
cation Dewey has been quite articulate. But even here there 
is complaint that he does not undergird it with religious 
sanctions. For him moral education does not rest on divine 
ordinance. In fact, one looks in vain for absolutes of any 
sort in Dewey's educational philosophy. Even truth, goodness, 
and beauty in the curriculum are not final attributes of an 
all-encompassing divine mind in which pupils and teachers move 
and have their being. The net effect is all very secular. Is 
it any wonder, his critics cry out, that modern youth is ir- 
reverent and sacriligious? 


With due deference to the American spirit of toleration, 
it seems unfair to call Dewey irreligious. On the contrary, 
it seems to me that Dewey would regard himself as a religious 
man. This much is clear from his little volume, A Common 
Faith.19 after saying that, however, one cannot deny that his 
was an uncommon or unconventional religion. What he is sug- 
gesting in A Common Faith is the basis of a religion which 
might by-pass our sectarianism and be common to us alle Thus, 
he wants children reared in a school where all learning, secu- 
lar and sacred, scientific and religious, must pass through 
"the same assay room" of truth. Unless all learning can do 
this, there is something self-contradictory about it and about 
the private denominational school which perpetuate the contra- 
diction. On the other hand: 


Our schools (he eloquently and devotedly said of 
the public ones) in bringing together those of different 
nationalities, languages, traditions, and creeds, in 
assimilating them together upon the basis of what is 
common and public in endeavor and achievement, are per- 
forming an infinitely significantly religious work. 


18Loc. cit. 


19pewey, John, A Common Faith. 
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They are promoting the social unity out of which in the 
end genuine religious unity must grow. 


10. Dewey's education is tenged with social radicalism, 
This is a charge Dewey suffered rather late in his educational 
career. In fact, it was not hurled at him till the decade of 
the 1930's, That decade, it will be remembered, was a period 
of great social unrest due to widespread economic depression. 
Many thought that existing conditions were unsettled enough 
without having them unsettled further by professors like Dewey 
who had said even earlier that if schools bore a proper rela- 
tion to the formation of political policy they might become 
"dangerous outposts" 1 of civilization. In an era when fas- 
cism and communism were boldly putting forward new remedies 
for the cure of political and economic ills, some critics be- 
lieved Dewey was trying to lead teachers over to the side of 
the workers in their struggle to reconstruct a social order 
dominated by propertied classes, classes whose powers and 
privileges would be threatened by the reconstruction required. 
Activities such as these, many social stalwarts thought, were 
subverting the schools in a dangerously revolutionary manner. 
If not a Red himself, Dewey taught a doctrine which likely 
bred Reds. 


Revolutionaries generally have pat solutions for the 
ills which afflict society. The communists have one such in 
their insistence on violent revolution through class struggle 
as a condition precedent to rectifying social injustices. But 
notice how Dewey repudiates the role of social radical here: 


From the standpoint of those who put their faith 
in the idea that a violent revolution is the solution, 
and that subsequent dictatorship by a class is the best 
or —T means to effect the transformation, it is quite 
possible that this is enough, that anything else would 
tend to hinder the day of reconstruction. But I have 
difficulty in imagining any educator taking this point 
of view unless he has abandoned in advance all faith in 
education.22 


Dewey's Democracy and Education is a classic statement 
of this faith in education. Wo careful readers of this book 
will think its author a revolutionary unless through it for 
the first time they see the tremendous social yeast the use of 
intelligence entails. Dewey's critics are making little mis- 


20newey, John, "Religion in Our Schools," Hibbert Journal 
6:806-807, July, 1908, 


2lpewey, John, "Education as Politics,” New Republic 32:141, 
October, 1922. 


22pewey, John, "Class Struggle and the Democratic Way,” The 
Social Frontier 2:241-242, May, 1956. 


take in noting that his conception of democracy involves 

schools which draw their vitality in large part from their 
location on the "social frontier." What kind of schools will 
these be? 


Clearly they (the teachers) will have to culti- 
vate the habit of suspended judgment, of scepticism, 
a desire for evidence, of appeal to observation rather 
than sentiment, discussion rather than bias, inquiry 
rather than conventional idealizations. When this 
happens schools will be the dangerous outposts of a 
humane civilization. But they will also begin to be 
supremely interesting places. For it will then have 
come about that education and politics are one and 
the same thing because politics will have to be in 
fact what it now pretends to be, the intelligence 
management of social affairs,.25 


Is this revolutionary doctrine? Only if the confidence 
which Plato, Abelard, Milton, and Jefferson also placed in 
intelligence is revolutionary. Intelligence is our only re- 
source! No matter how obscure the future, we must have con- 
fidence, as Plato said, to follow the argument whithersoever 
it may lead. For who, as Milton said centuries later, ever 
knew truth to be the loser in an open encounter with error? 


I have now discussed ten of the more prominent misunder- 
standings of Dewey's educational philosophy. There may, of 
course, be more. But why are there so many at all? Princi- 
pally, they seem to grow out of making Dewey and "progressive 
education" synonymous terms. Although this is a mistake, it 
is easy to see how the error came about. Originally the Pro- 
gressive Education Association was founded by people who were 
unanimous only in a desire to get away from the formalism of 
nineteenth-century education and to experiment with new types 
of schooling. Indeed, a number of the founders had already 
started "new" schools of their own. Dewey's experimental 
school at the University of Chicago was only one such among 
others. For all their emphasis on interest and greater free- 
dom for individual differences, most of these new departures 
were based on diverse principles--some philosophical, some 
psychological, some purely romantic. Yet there can be little 
doubt that Dewey soon became the outstanding spokesman and 
theoretician in the Association. That he did, however, does 
not mean that he spoke officially for the whole organization. 
Indiscriminate critics have not taken occasion to find this 
out nor to make it clear in their attacks. They just aim at 
the most prominent target on the educational landscape. As a 
result Dewey has been tagged with criticisms of progressive 
a which others in the movement deserve far more than 

Bo 


23pewey, John, "Education and Politics,” New Republic 32:141, 
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The only antidote for these misunderstandings is a close 
reading and study of what Dewey has actually said. This I 
fear many critics have failed to do. The few who have are 
very wary in attacking Dewey frontally for the shortcomings in 
contemporary American education. They are much more likely to 
blame his errant and uncritical followers. Consequently, it 
behooves his protagonists as well as his antagonists to go and 
read carefully. If they would claim to cast out educational 
devils in Dewey's name, let them first be sure’ they are not 
taking his name in vain. 
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